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Container storage areas require scarce urban waterfront land. This terminal
design minimizes the demand by stacking containers instead of mounting
each container on a truck chassis (photograph courtesy Port of Seattle).

Container staging areas are required to consolidate and containerize
some bulk cargo that arrives at the ports by boxcar or truckload
shipment.

The need for land and for new intermodal connections to serve
container operations is largely driven by the rapid technology change
in containerization outlined in Chapter 2. In heavily urbanized areas
land is at a premium, and reconfiguring available space to provide for
rail and highway connections and to provide container staging and
storage areas is a complex problem. Because bulk commodity han-
dling has not undergone the same technology changes in recent years,
and because bulk terminals tend to already have direct connections to
rail heads and to pipelines, bulk terminals have less demand for new
land and less need to improve connections in response to shipper
demand.

To compete for intermodal freight, most West Coast ports have
brought rail lines closer to marine terminals, sometimes into the termi-
nal. Many East Coast ports are trying to do so as well. On- or near-
terminal rail service reduces the distance that containers must be moved
from ship to rail, which improves port productivity but consumes
scarce land. In addition, because many inbound containers have local